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Comments 


The  impacts  of  Hurricanes  Gustav 

and  Ike  affected  the  state's  fish  and 
game  resources  to  varying  degrees 
along  the  coastal,  inland  areas  and 
parts  of  central  and  north  Louisiana, 
hi  the  days  following  the 
September  hurricanes,  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Robert  Barham,  Secretary  (LDWF)  biologists  began  habitat  sur- 

veys to  determine  the  storms'  impact.  The  freshwater  fish  populations  suf- 
fered the  largest  impact  in  inland  waterways  where  tidal  surge,  flooding 
and  floodwater  runoff  depleted  oxygen  levels  in  many  areas. 

The  Mermentau  and  Calcasieu  river  basins  and  waterways  in  northeast 
Louisiana  were  impacted  and  suffered  losses.  But  the  losses  were  far  more 
severe  from  the  rivers  and  bayous  leading  to  Lakes  Maurepas  and 
Pontchartrain,  to  the  Pearl  River  Basin,  Lac  des  Allemands,  Lake  Salvador 
and  Cataouatche,  and  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  to  Bayou  Lafourche. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  extent  of  the  fish  kill  was  very  similar 
to  the  devastation  caused  by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1992.  Approximately 
160  million  fish  perished,  primarily  freshwater  species  including  bass, 
bream,  crappie  and  many  forage  and  bait  fish  such  as  shad. 

Some  areas  such  as  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  may  take  as  long  as  three  to  five 
years  to  recover.  And  recovery  for  recreational  fisherman  means  fishing 
success  similar  to  recent  years  when  Louisiana  waterways  produced  numer- 
ous harvest  opportunities. 

The  Inland  Fisheries  Division  is  finalizing  plans  for  resource  replenish- 
ment that  will  include  restocking  efforts  from  LDWF's  hatcheries  and  pur- 
chased fingerlings  as  funds  allow. 

If  you're  interested  in  getting  involved  in  this  restocking  effort,  you  can 
contribute  to  the  LDWF's  effort  with  donations.  One  method  of  having  your 
funds  directed  to  fisheries  recovery  is  through  purchasing  a  Bass  Angler 
motor  vehicle  license  plate.  Created  by  Act  405  during  the  2006  regular  ses- 
sion, the  legislation  provides  for  $26  of  the  prestige  plate  fee  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Foundation  (LWFF).  That  money  is 
dedicated  solely  for  producing  and  stocking  bass  in  state  waterways. 

If  you  already  have  a  Bass  Angler  plate  or  want  to  do  more,  the  LWFF 
accepts  donations  that  can  be  earmarked  for  fisheries  replenishment.  LWFF 
uses  those  funds  to  purchase  fish  the  department  needs  to  supplement 
hatchery  production.  To  learn  more,  call  225-765-5100  or  send  an  e-mail 
inquiry  tofoiindation@iiilf.louisiana.gov. 

Restoring  our  battered  inland  fisheries  populations  will  take  time.  Nature 
will  recover  to  a  great  extent  on  its  own,  but  we've  seen  the  benefits  of  care- 
ful planning  and  fish  stock  distribution  to  supplement  the  natural  replenish- 
ment process.  Our  freshwater  fish  populations  in  impacted  areas  will  come 
back.  They  recovered  quite  well  after  Andrew,  Katrina  and  Rita,  and  will 
again. 

The  good  news  is  there  are  freshwater  areas  that  survived  the  2008  hur- 
ricane season  with  little  or  no  fish  species  losses  -  and  our  marsh  and 
saltwater  fishing  is  as  good  as  ever. 
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ccmC^As  the  ]^  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries^ -^JD^S^P^tfban  biologist  ^^  t^^  handles  nui^ 
sance  species  eallsJ^Kave  certainly  experienced  both 
sides  of  that  coin^        .   i  * 

A  perfect  exam^^of  a  two-sided  nuisance  issue  is 
Louisiana's  fer^  hog  population.  Tl^re  is  much  dis- 
dain for  feral  pigg  not  only  due  to  the  destruction  they 
cause  to  farmers*  croplands  and  personal  property,  but 
also  because  of  the  dangerous  encounters  humans 
have  with  the  species  along  the  bayous^  bottomland  and 
in  urbanised  areas. 
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But  the  other  side  to  this  coin  is  the  deep 
cultural  ties  that  feral  hogs  have  in 
Louisiana.  Many  outdoorsmen  and 
women  may  have  a  family  member  who 
is  deeply  involved  in  hog-dog  trial  com- 
petitions, like  the  annual  Uncle  Earl  hog 
dog  trial  competitions  held  in  Winn 
Parish  since  1994.  Many  families  across 
the  state  have  participated  in  this 
authentic,  long-standing,  bayou  custom. 

While  LDWF  classifies  feral  hogs  as 
unregulated  quadrupeds,  both  lovers 
and  haters  of  this  voracious  animal  are 
calling  on  LDWF  for  one  important 
action:  take  a  firmer  stance  on  feral  hog 
population  management. 

For  those  sportsmen  who  are  avid 
supporters  of  hogs,  there  is  really  no 
need  to  explain  the  love  they  hold  for  the 
sport.  The  reasons  are  quite  evident  in 
the  stories  told  regarding  the  thrill  of  the 
hunt  and  the  overwhelming  support 
apparent  in  the  growing  numbers  of 
onlookers  at  the  hog-dog  trial  competi- 


tions. However,  in  the  case  of  feral  hogs 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  now  time  to  recognize 
the  serious  risks  that  the  growing  feral 
hog  population  poses  in  the  state. 

Wild  pigs  belonging  to  the  species  Sus 
scrofa,  are  found  worldwide  in  all  non- 
polar  regions.  These  wild  animals 
include  both  native  and  introduced 
Eurasian  wild  boar,  feral  swine  (animals 
of  domestic  ancestry)  and  the  hybrids 
between  the  two.  In  terms  of  the 
Louisiana  population,  according  to 
Mayer  and  Brisbin  (1991)  it  is  believed 
that  the  Louisiana  feral  hog  is  of  recent 
origin  and  is  due  either  to  large  numbers 
of  escapes  or  the  products  of  free-range 
livestock  practices.  An  interesting  histor- 
ical note  is  that  in  addition  to  those 
sources  of  the  population,  another 
source  of  escapes  dates  back  to  the  1940s 
and  extends  through  the  1960s. 

During  this  period,  several  attempts 
were  made  to  develop  strains  of  labora- 
tory "miniature  pigs"  to  serve  as  biolog- 
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ical  research  subjects.  Historical  records 
speak  of  a  light-colored  swamp  hog 
from  Louisiana  known  as  the  "piney 
woods  pig."  It  is  believed  that  its  light 
tan  body  color  was  selected  in  an  effort 
to  produce  a  light-skinned  progeny  for 
use  in  biomedical  research  on  burns  and 
other  skin  injuries. 

In  terms  of  their  capability  to  popu- 
late Louisiana  bayous,  swamps  and  bot- 
tomlands, it  is  reported  that  a  sow  is 
capable  of  breeding  at  six  months  of  age 
and  producing  two  litters  a  year  with  an 
average  of  four  to  six  young  per  litter. 
In  some  cases  these  prolific  breeders 
have  been  documented  having  even  10 
to  12  young  per  litter.  With  that  rate  of 
breeding  capability,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  estimated  feral  hog  population 
in  the  United  States  is  over  4  million  and 
growing.  Whenever  animal  populations 
sharply  increase,  there  are  disease  risks, 
which  brings  us  to  the  first  negative 
aspect  regarding  this  invasive  species. 


Known  to  be  disease  reservoirs,  feral 
hogs  can  carry  at  least  30  viral  and  bac- 
terial diseases  in  addition  to  a  minimum 
of  37  parasites  that  can  affect  people, 
pets,  livestock  or  wildlife  (Davidson  and 
Nettles,  1997;  Samuel  et  al.,  2001; 
Williams  and  Barker,  2001).  Further 
research  from  Dr.  Jim  LaCour,  LDWF's 
wildlife  veterinarian,  suggests  that  one 
of  these  diseases,  swine  brucellosis,  is  of 
particular  concern  to  biologists  and  agri- 
cultural entities. 

Swine  brucellosis  is  a  venereal  disease 
of  pigs  caused  by  the  bacteria  Brucella 
siiis.  This  disease  may  trigger  miscar- 
riages in  swine  and  can  also  cause  a  dis- 
ease known  as  undulent  fever  in  human 
beings.  The  bacteria  may  be  spread  sys- 
temically  in  the  blood  of  recently  infect- 
ed hogs  or  may  be  found  in  the  lymph 
nodes  near  the  reproductive  tract. 
Undulent  fever  results  in  high,  inter- 
mittent fever  in  people  and  may  also 
cause    joint    pain    and    other    flu-like 


Though  it  is  not 

uncommon  to  see 

bands  of  wild  pigs 

together,  they  tend  to 

live  solitary  lives. 

Feral  pigs  can  live  from 

15  to  25  years. 
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symptoms.  People 
can  contract  the 
organism  when 
cleaning  infected 
hogs,  however, 
this  meat  is  safe  to 
eat  if  properly 
cooked.  Swine 
brucellosis  is  of 
particular  concern 
to  commercial 
swine  producers 
in  that  it  severely 
J  impacts  fertility 
^  and  litter  size. 
Another  disease 
of  swine  is 
pseudo  rabies, 
which  is  conta- 
gious to  most 
mammals  with 
the  exception  of 
human  beings. 
Both  brucellosis 
and  pseudorabies 
are  under  control 
in  Louisiana  com- 
mercial swine  operations  due  to  exten- 
sive testing  in  the  past.  However,  grow- 
ing feral  populations  pose  a  risk  for  an 
outbreak  of  these  diseases  and  could 
make  interstate  movement  of  commer- 
cial swine  more  difficult. 

The  final  aspect  is  one  that  many 
landowners  or  hunters  in  Louisiana  can 
attest  to — wild  hogs  cause  extensive 
damage  to  natural  wildlife  habitats,  pri- 
vately managed  food  plots  for  deer  and 
turkey,  farm  ponds  and  watering  holes 
for  livestock.  In  Louisiana,  the  frequency 
of  wild  pigs  around  agricultural  areas 
has  caused  damage  to  sugarcane,  rice 
and  cornfields.  Yet,  despite  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  well-known  reputation  as  a 
destructive  species,  populations  of  wild 
hogs  continue  to  be  established  in  new 
areas  throughout  Louisiana.  According 
to  a  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  (LDAF),  the 
number  of  animals  captured  and  esti- 
mated value  of  damaged  property  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  each  year.  In  2007, 
LDAF  reported  that  866  hogs  were  cap- 


tured on  private  lands  with  an  estimated 
property  damage  value  of  $462,500.  This 
year  alone,  the  LDAF  reports  482  hogs 
have  been  captured  with  an  estimated 
$144,000  damage  value.  Texas,  the  state 
with  the  largest  feral  hog  population, 
reports  the  annual  damage  to  agriculture 
by  feral  hogs  at  $51.8  million  (Adams  et 
al.,  2005).  Whereas,  the  total  damage 
caused  by  feral  swine  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion annually  (Pimentel  et  al.,  2000). 

With  feral  hog  population  numbers  on 
the  rise,  risks  for  disease  and  damage 
caused  by  this  species  will  also  increase. 
New  challenges  for  LDWF  and  landown- 
ers are  also  on  the  rise  in  regards  to  both 
managing  and  controlling  feral  hog  pop- 
ulations. The  two  aspects  discussed  in 
this  article  alone  should  reiterate  why, 
more  than  ever,  we  as  Louisiana  resi- 
dents need  to  push  for  stronger  legisla- 
tion regarding  this  invasive  species.   %, 


Carrie  Salyers  is  the  urban  biologist  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
This  is  her  first  contribution  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist 


Whistling  Wings  and  Quacking  Mallards 


fj[n  the  classic  book  A  Sand  County 
Alrmnac,  Aldo  Leopold  wrote,  "To  those 
wKos6  hearts  are  stirred  by  the  sound  of 
whistling  wings  and  quacking  mallards, 
wildlife  is  something  even  more  than  a 
social  asset."  Louisiana's  hunting  her- 
itage is  rich  with  those  who  have  heard 
these  sounds  while  sitting  in  the  duck 
blind  waiting  for  legal  shooting  time  to 
begin.  The  whistling  wings  of  the  ducks 
and  geese  that  migrate  annually  to  their 
wintering  grounds  in  the  bayou  state  are 
sounds  that  are  eagerly  anticipated  by 
hunters  on  opening  day,  causing  their 
hearts  to  race  wildly  as  the  first  flight  of 
ducks  alight  into  their  spread  of  decoys. 
My  father  heard  these  whistling 
wings  and  quacking  mallards,  and  duck 
hunting  was  his  favorite  hunting  activity. 
At  an  early  age  I  was  introduced  to  this 
outdoor  sport,  but  instead  of  quacking 
mallards,  I  heard  the  squealing  call  of  the 
woodduck.  I  would  tag  along  side  dad 
as  he  walked  the  banks  of  Carter  Creek 


jump  shooting  woodducks  along  the  way. 
The  woodies  would  explode  off  the  water 
and  his  double-barreled-sixteen  would 
swing  into  action.  My  task  was  to  retrieve 
the  ducks.  Later,  when  I  was  in  high 
school,  while  paddling  out  for  a  hunt  on 
Lake  Bistineau,  I  heard  the  quacking  mal- 
lards as  they  lifted  off  the  water  in  front  of 
me  in  the  predawn  darkness.lt  was  then 
and  there  that  I  vowed  to  always  be 
involved  with  hunting  and  the  outdoors. 

According  to  Larry  Reynolds,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  waterfowl  program 
biologist,  the  2008  fall  migration  will  be 
less  than  that  of  past  years.  However, 
this  will  not  deter  our  state's  water- 
fowlers  who  faithfully  await  the  arrival 
of  these  fall  migrants. 

Unfortunately,  two  of  our  veteran 
duck  hunters  wil^^nt  be  present  to  see 
the  migration.  laBMh^jny  heart  sad  to 
write  ihal  V\  ilbOUjj^ Joseph  "Tibby" 
ThibcfSb^KTx,  Sr    dlAon  Aug.  26  and 


Former  LDWF  biologist, 
Robert  Helm,  shows  "hands 
on"  management  of  wood- 
ducks.  Such  efforts  by 
LDWF  biologist  allowed  for 
an  increase  in  the  bag  limit 
of  woodducl<s  for  the  2008 
season. 
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Robert  N.  Helm,  Jr.  died  on  Sept.  3. 

Tibby  was  a  native  of  Church  Point, 
which  probably  explains  why  he  had  a 
passion  for  duck  and  goose  hunting  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  one  of  those  hunters 
who  was  totally  involved  with  the  sport 
and  would  make  his  own  calls.  When  he 
wasn't  hunting,  he  was  organizing  the 
state  duck  and  goose  calling  contest.  He 
was  actively  involved  with  the  Baton 
Rouge  Sportsman  League  and  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation.  I  first  met 
Tibby  many  years  ago  at  a  Federation 
meeting  at  the  time  when  steel  shot  was 
beginning  to  surface  as  an  issue.  He 
wrote  a  column  for  the  Wildlife 
Federation  publication  that  was  titled 
"Tibby  Sez."  In  one  issue  he  made  the 
comment  that  because  of  his  age  he  no 
longer  was  able  to  hunt  or  fish  and  did 
not  want  to  be  a  burden  to  those  who 


offered  to  take  him  out.  It  is  a  sad  day 
when  a  person  who  lives  to  hunt  and  fish 
can  no  longer  do  it.  I  do  not  look  forward 
to  that  day. 

Tibby  was  a  veteran  of  WWII  and 
served  under  General  George  Patton.  His 
generation  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
"greatest  generation."  As  a  member  of 
the  baby  boomer  generation,  I  have 
always  had  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  his  generation.  The  men  who  served 
and  fought  during  WWII  included  my 
father,  my  grandfather,  my  uncle,  my 
great  uncle  and  my  father-in-law.  These 
men  who  fought  wars  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  were  my  heroes  and  set  the  exam- 
ple for  all  of  us  concerning  service  to  our 
country.  When  they  returned  home  they 
were  ready  to  exchange  their  guns  of  war 
for  their  hunting  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Tibby's  generation 
supported  the  wildlife 
restoration  work  of  the  late 
1940s  and  1950s  and  because 
of  their  support,  all  hunters 
benefit  from  their  efforts 
today. 

Robert  was  a  co-worker 
of  mine  at  LDWF.  He  came 
to  work  in  District  7  (south- 
east Louisiana)  as  a  game 
biologist  in  1978.  I  had  just 
moved  up  to  the  district 
game  supervisor  position. 
When  Robert  first  came  into 
the  office,  I  immediately  rec- 
ognized him  from  our  col- 
lege days  at  Monroe.  We 
worked  together  with  the  new  IDMAP 
deer  program  (later  became  DMAP)  and 
the  statewide  turkey  trapping  and 
restoration  program.  In  1979,  we  were 
involved  with  the  re-opening  of  the  alli- 
gator season  in  the  swamps  and  marshes 
of  the  Florida  parishes. 

Robert,  who  was  affectionately 
referred  to  as  "Mr.  Robert"  by  my  chil- 
dren, became  a  great  friend  to  them.  He 
helped  my  kids  with  numerous  projects 
and  outings.  We  hunted  deer,  ducks, 
turkeys  and  squirrels  and  on  one  occasion 
made  a  trip  to  Kansas  to  hunt  pheasants. 

One  of  the  added  joys  of  duck  hunting 


is  raising  and  training  a  four-legged  com- 
panion to  share  the  hunt  with.  When 
Robert  began  working  for  LDWF  he  had 
a  golden  retriever  named  Sam.  Everyone 
who  has  hunted  with  Robert  probably 
has  a  favorite  Sam  story.  I  remember  one 
morning  hunt  on  the  Atchafalaya  Delta, 
the  tide  began  falling  shortly  after  day- 
light and  soon  our  decoys  were  sitting  in 
mud.  We  killed  one  greenwing  teal  prior 
to  this  and  it  was  hung  on  a  willow  limb 
that  we  used  in  constructing  the  blind. 
After  packing  up  and  plowing  back  to  the 
boat  through  the  mud,  we  discovered  we 
left  the  duck  in  the  blind.  Robert  sent 
Sam  out  to  retrieve  it  again  and  I  thought 
"that  dog  will  never  get  the  duck."  But  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  Sam  brought  the 
duck  back  to  the  boat. 

In       1951, 


the 

y^ear    Robert 

was 

born. 

the 

daily 

limit 

for 

wooc 

ducks 

was 

one. 

Over 

the 

years  another 

woodie  was  added 
to  the  bag.  In  1986 
Robert  became  the 
waterfowl  biolo- 
gist for  the  depart- 
ment. He  initiated 
the  woodduck  box 
and  trapping  pro- 
grams. Woodduck 
boxes  have  been 
placed  on  most 
wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  where  they  are  annually 
checked  during  and  after  the  nesting  sea- 
son. Woodduck  trapping  begins  in  late 
summer.  The  region  that  catches  the 
most  ducks  is  recognized  by  LDWF  dur- 
ing a  designated  committee  meeting. 
Because  of  this  effort  the  daily  limit  of 
woodducks  for  the  2008  season  is  three.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  as  wildlife 
chief,  a  few  of  the  regional  biologists  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  trapping  should 
stop  since  it  appeared  the  limit  would  not 
be  increased.  I  asked  Robert  and  he  sim- 
ply replied,  "  If  we  don't  have  the  data, 
we  will  never  get  the  extra  bird.  Three 


\ 
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woodducks  sure  makes  for  a  great  hunt." 
Being  a  father,  Robert  had  a  keen 
desire  to  keep  the  hunting  tradition  alive 
and  well  in  Louisiana.  One  of  his  favorite 
places  to  escape  from  the  office  and  the 
governmental  bureaucracy  was  the  North 
Farm  at  Sherburne  WMA.  He  enjoyed 
seeing  the  wintering  waterfowl,  shore- 
birds  and  other  wildlife  present  on  this 
refuge  area.  He  worked  with  Region  6  to 
develop  a  youth  lottery  waterfowl  hunt 
on  the  area  as  a  way  to  promote  hunting. 
This  youth  hunt  has  proven  to  be  a  huge 
success  with  most  youths  coming  home 
with  their  first  limit  of  ducks. 

This  year,  when  you  are  sitting  in 
your  duck  blind  or  pirogue  waiting  for 
legal  shooting  time  to  begin,  spend  a  few 
minutes  reflecting  and  remembering 
those  who  introduced  you  to  hunting. 
Remember  those  individuals  such  as 
Tibby  and  Robert,  who  spent  their  lives 
working  for  the  cause  of  waterfowl  and 
conservation.  Better  yet,  take  time  this 
season  to  introduce  a  new  person  to  the 
sport  of  hunting.  Help  make  the  sounds 
of  whistling  wings  and  quacking  mallards 
important  to  the  next  generation,  just  as  it 
is  to  you.   %i 


David  Moreland  is  a  former  biologist  and 
administrator  with  LDWF.  Outdoor  Roots  is  his 
regular  column  in  Louisiana  Conservationist 


Whether  hunting  the 
corn  fields  of  Kansas 
for  pheasants  or  the 
Louisiana  marshes  for 
ducks,  retrievers  like 
Sam  (shown  above) 
will  keep  hunters  from 
losing  their  birds. 
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ck  in  1960  nil  it  took  ions  one  shot  at  a  drake  riugnecked  duck  during  a 
sleet  storm  on  Shreveport's  Cross  Lake  to  make  me  an  ardent  lifelong 
duck  hunter.  On  the  other  hand,  until  quite  recently,  all  of  the  geese  Iliad 
shot  had  been  taken  incidentally  to  ducks,  and  every  one  of  my  directed 
efforts  tozuards  them  -all  being  "light" geese  -accomplished  nothing  but 
a  waste  of  perfectly  good  time. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  never  too  excited  about  hunting  geese.  At  least  not 
untU  the  opening  day  of  the  2006  duck  season  when  my  friend  Durel 
tagged  along.  Durel  operates  his  family's  rice  farm  near  Kaplan  and  since 
he  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  almost  as  much  as  I  do,  we  always  spend 
enjoyable  days  to'^ether,  both  afloat  and  afield. 

Duck.  Duck.  Goose 
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There's  a  reason  the  best  was  saved  for  last. 

Durel  and  I  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  prepare  for  that  day,  but  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  weather  the  night  before  left  us  to  bag  just  a  few  teal. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  our  focus  shifted  from  the  ducks  to  the  huge  flock  of 
specklebellies  (white -fronted  geese)  that  flew  over  us.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  'em.  I  was  mesmerized  and  suddenly  smitten  by  them. 
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So  I  did  some  fairly  in-depth 
research  on  the  "specs"  and  purchased 
some  gear,  a  dozen  and  a  half  top-line 
full-bodied  field  decoys  and  a  call. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  split  we 
began     hunting     specs,     completely 

neglecting  the  ducks. 

Although  I  had  great  enthusiasm, 
Durel  initially  possessed  great  skepti- 
cism. And  that  was  well  founded, 
because  it  had  been  months  before  we 
fired  our  first  shots. 

Durel  was  raised  around  speckle- 
bellies,  so  in  retrospect  I  am  certain  that 
my  fascination  for  hunting  the  specs 
was  not  shared  by  Durel.  Yet,  I  must 
confess  that  after  two  seasons,  I  still  fre- 
quently hunt  specs  just  for  hunting's 
sake.  Although  1  would  consider  myself 
no  expert,  I  feel  comfortable  passing 
along  information  about  what  not  to  do  in 
order  to  improve  your  chances  for  success. 

First,  and  this  applies  only  to  specs 
and  hunting  them  over  decoys,  if  there 
are  no  birds  feeding  in  your  immediate 
area,  you  may  lessen  your  chances  in 
bagging  a  spec.  That  is  the  main  reason 
for  most  of  my  "dry  runs."  You  may  see 
hundreds  passing  overhead,  but  those 
birds  are  most  likely  headed  somewhere 
else.  The  next  "don't"  may  cause 
screams  of  "Heresy!"  from  some  sea- 
soned spec-slayers.  Having  watched 
and  listened   to  several   large  feeding 


flocks,  we  have  never  heard  one  of  their 
members  make  that  spine-tingling  yodel 
to  birds  that  were  approaching  them.  The 
flying  birds  do  that.  Those  on  the  ground 
make  a  contented  "chuckle,"  like  feeding 
mallards.  Mimicking  that  sound  appears 
to  be  the  best  way  to  keep  an  approach- 
ing flock  coming.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  mimic  it  with  your  call,  you 
will  have  to  listen  to  a  flock  of  feeding 
specs  or  a  recording  of  them.  Learning  to 
replicate  that  call  may  bring  interested 
birds  a  bit  closer,  but  normally  they  won't 
totally  commit  unless  your  set-up  is  near- 
ly flawless. 

One  of  the  initial  disagreements 
Durel  and  1  had  was  his  setting  the 
decoys  upwind  of  our  hiding  spot.  He 
said  lots  of  "in-the-know"  folks  make  a 


White-fronted  geese 
are  solitary  breeders 
and  tend  to  nest  on 
both  tidal  flats  and 
upland  areas.  Female 
white-fronted  geese  lay 
an  average  of  five 
eggs. 


White-fronted 
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you  know? 
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*  White-front  family  bonds  can  last 
longer  than  most  geese.  Research 
has  shown  that  some  young  stay  with 
their  parents  through  the  next  breeding 
season  and  in  some  instances 
Jbroughout  an  entire  lifespan. 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  USCG 


practice  of  that.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
such  a  set-up  would  allow  the  birds  to 
see  us  before  they  reached  optimum 
shooting  range.  So  we  compromised  and 
began  making  our  set-up  in  the  cross- 
wind  with  the  hide  some  35  to  40  yards 
from  the  spread.  That  worked  nicely;  try 
it  if  you  can. 

T  am  convinced  that  it  worked  well 
because  we  did  not  build  a  blind.  Unless 
you  have  the  ways  and  means  to  con- 
struct a  pit,  use  the  grass  that  remains  on 
the  fields'  levees  for  your  hides. 
Naturally,  it  should  be  standing  and 
thick  enough  to  break  up  your  silhou- 
ette, yet  not  so  thick  as  to  create  suspi- 
cious-looking  structure.    If  you   must 


enhance  its  "blinding-abili- 
ty," then  do  so  as  sparsely  as 
possible. 

Don't  wear  the  same  pat- 
tern of  camouflage  that  you 
wear  while  hunting  deer  in 
the  woods.  Then  lie  down  on 
your  side  in  the  grass  on  the 
side  of  the  levee  that  is  oppo- 
site the  decoys,  again  ensur- 
ing that  your  silhouette  is 
somewhat  broken  up  by 
standing  dead  grass.  You 
might  consider  carrying  along  a  camou- 
flage boat  cushion  to  rest  on  ;  you'll  be  a 
lot  more  comfortable. 

Try  not  to  look  directly  at  incoming 
birds,  even  if  you  are  wearing  a  camou- 
flaged ski-mask.  That  will  cause  you  to 
move  your  head,  and  specs  can  detect 
movement  very  easily.  Fact  is,  move- 
ment could  possibly  be  these  birds' 
biggest  turn-off.  Follow  them  by  looking 
out  of  the  tops  of  your  eyes.  If  you  are 
not  wearing  a  ski  mask  but  your  com- 
panion is,  let  him  follow  the  birds  while 
you  try  to  become  one  with  the  grass. 
Your  partner  can  cue  you  on  when  to 
come  up  and  shoot. 

One  thing  about  goose-hunting  over 


decoys  a  neophyte  hunter  should  under- 
stand is  that  because  of  their  size,  they 
will  appear  to  be  in  range  long  before 
they  actually  are.  It  is  always  best  to  take 
them  over  the  decoys,  so  use  your 
spread  as  a  reference  point.  Also,  unless 
you  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  birds 
are  in  good  shooting  range,  do  not  take 
shots  at  them.  As  for  those  decoys,  a 
dozen  or  so  is  usually  plenty.  Face  them 
into  the  wind:  roughly  half  of  them 
"feeders"  and  the  other  half  "lookers." 
And  don't  bunch  'em  up  too  tightly. 

In  some  areas  frequented  by  specs, 
Canada  geese  are  present  and  are  legal 
targets.  They  are  also  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate from  specs.  To  legally  harvest 
them,  they  require  a  $5  permit  in  addi- 
tion to  your  state  and  federal  stamps.  So 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  having  a  run- 
in  with  these  birds,  buy  a  permit.  You 
don't  want  to  "accidentally"  kill  a  ring- 
neck,  not  have  the  required  permit  and 
get  bagged  by  an  enforcement  agent. 

Louisiana's  "other"  specs  provide  a 
viable  waterfowl  hunting  opportunity  in 
northeastern  and  southwest  parishes. 
They  require  a  fewer  decoys  and  they 
taste  a  LOT  better  than  light  geese. 


However,  in  my  humblest  of  opinions, 
shooting  them  is  only  part  of  the  overall 
experience  of  laying  hidden  in  a  rice- 
field  -  there  is  lots  to  see  and  hear  in  such 
an  environment. 

Man,  I  sure  was  wrong  about  think- 
ing that  hunting  pintails  was  the  epito- 
me of  waterfowling.    4» 


When  placing  decoys, 
be  sure  that  they  are 
not  to  close  together. 
Try  to  mimic  patterns 
that  you  would  see  in 
nature. 


Pete  Cooper  is  an  outdoors  and  nature  writer. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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1st  place 
Anthony  Padgett 
Noblesville,  Ind. 
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I  It's  official.  The  2009  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  will  display  artist 
Aithony  Padgett's  portrait  of  a  Cheasepeake  Bay  retriever  gazing  into  the  deep  blue  and 
purple  horizon,  as  a  pair  of  male  and  female  mallards  fly  above  the  wetlands  into  the  sunset. 

"When  I  found  out  my  painting  took  first  place  I  was  very  excited,"  said  Padgett. 
"I  had  a  number  of  goals  this  year  and  I've  already  accomplished  two  of  them  with  this 
award  and  winning  the  2009  Ducks  Unlimited  International  Artist  of  the  Year." 

Timothy  Turenne  from  Minnesota  came  in  second  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  and 
third  place  went  to  2005  winner  Edward  Suthoff  of  Montana. 

"The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  paintings  submitted  this  year  were  great  to  see. 
We  had  18  competitors  this  year  and  all  of  their  work  was  worthy  of  being  on  the 
next  Louisiana  duck  stamp,"  said  LDWF  Waterfowl  Program  Manager  Larry 
Reynolds.  "But  there  can  only  be  one  winner  per  year,  and  Padgett's  painting  will 
represent  Louisiana  well  as  the  state's  next  duck  stamp." 

The  2009  stamp,  featuring  Padgett's  work,  is  expected  to  go  on  sale  June  1,  2009.  The 
artist  will  retain  the  original  artwork  cmd  will  have  reproduction  rights  to  the  image  for  prints 
and  other  commodities  after  LDWF  has  used  the  image  to  produce  the  stamp. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  sponsors  the  Louisiana 
Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  Competition.  The  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Stamp  program  was  established  in  1988  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  to  generate  rev- 
enue for  conservation  and  enhancement  of  state  wetlands  and  other  worthy  programs 
that  benefit  Louisiana's  ducks  and  geese.  Since  1989,  the  program  has  generated  over 
$10  million  for  wetland  conservation  in  Louisiana,  with  over  $500,000  stemming  from 
last  year's  competition  . 


2nd  place 
Timothy  Turenne 
Richfield,  Minn. 
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Edward  Suthoff  ^i 
Gardiner,  Mt.  i 
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Louisiana 
Conservationist 
Magazine 
^  «    LDWF's  quarteriy  maga- 
irj^mL\  zine  with  informative  arti- 
cles on  fishing,  hunting 
and  outdoor  activities. 

1  year  (4  issues) -$12  ^ 

2  years  (8  issues)  -  $20  ^'' 
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Marine  Recreational  Fishing  Maps 

Six  full-color  maps  indicate 

offehore/inshore  rig  locations, 

launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and 

species  identification.  Six  maps 

available:  Venice  to  Fourchon, 

Fourchon  to  Point  au  Fer,  Lake 

Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound, 

Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake,  White 

Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay  and  TX/LA 

coast  to  LA/MS  coast. 

Folded  -  $11  each 

Rolled -$12  each 


Wildlife  Management  Area 

Maps 

Six  different  tear  and  water 

I  resistant  maps  available:  Wax 

Delta,  Pass  a  Loutre,  Pointe 

au  Chenes,  Three  Rivers, 

Red  River  and  Boeuf  WMAs 

$5  each 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters:  Louisiana 

Butterflies  (1996).  Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000)  and  Butterflies  of 

Southern  Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster 

$32  per  set  of  four 


Bats  of  the  Eastern 

United  States  Poster 

Full  color  photographs 

with  scientific  and 

common  names.  Bat 

facts  listed  on  the  back 

Bat  house  instructions 

included. 

$2.50 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 

snakes,  amphibians  and 

turtles 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters -$4.00  each 

3-6  posters  -  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  -  $3.00  each 

Mini-poster  sets  also  avail- 
,     able.  5'x7' on  waterproof    *»' 
%i  paper.  Sold  only  in  sets,  one  f 
•^  of  each  poster.  *^ 

$7  per  set  ^^^ 
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,     Snaices  of 
C     Louisiana 
'^  Newly  updated!  ^ 
$5 


CHECKLIST  OF  WOOD^ 

HERBACEOUS  DEERFC^O 

PLANTS  OF  LOUTSIAnS 


Ctieclilist  of 

Woody  and 

Herbaceous  Deer 

Food  Plants  of 

Louisiana 

$20 


Angler's  Guide  to  Fisties 

of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

One-stop  reference  tool 

for  anglers,  fisheries 

experts,  biologists  and 

outdoor  writers.  Hard 

cover  book. 

$35 


Louisiana's  Vanishing  Coast 


America's  Wetland: 
Louisiana's  Vanishing 

Coast 

Photo  essay  outlining 

Louisiana's  diminishing 

coast  and  restorative 

efforts.  Hard  cover  book  | 

$39.95 
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BtlLOKC  AND  MM>TMMNC 

M'ifT  BOXES  FOR  BIRDS  \ND 

SMAIJ.  MAMMALS 


Building  and 

Maintaining  Nest 

Boxes 

Easy  to  follow 

instructions  and 

blueprints  for  nest 

boxes  to  house 

I  dozens  of  species. 

$2.50 
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Item 

Quantity 

Price 
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PAYMENT  METHOD             | 

1  Check/Money  Order       O  Mastercard         1 

1    1  VISA           n    American  Express        ■ 

Credit  Card  Infonnation                                  \ 
Account  No                                                              1 

Expiration  Date                                               ■ 
Signature                                                         ' 

Shipping  &  Handling  Charges 

Merchandise  Total                Charge              ■ 
Up  to  $15,00                       $3.50                1 
$15.01  -  $30.00                 $5.25               ■ 
$30.01  -  $45.00                  $6.50                ' 
$45.01  -  $65.00                  $8.00                | 
$65.01  -  $95.00                  $9.50                | 
$95.01  and  up                    $11.00               ■ 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to);     . 

Louisiana  Consen'ationist           ! 

Marketing  Unit                   ■ 

PO.  Box  98000                   1 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898            1 

225-765-2918                     | 

J       MERCHANDISE 
J            Order  Form 

S 

Sub-total 

&  H  (see  chart) 

1 

t  Ship  to: 

■  Name 

Additional  5%  ta 

Tax  (4%  for  LA  residents^ 

X  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  M 

TOTAL  amount  due 

AGAZTNE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

■  I 

1  Address  _ 

'city 

IZip 

State 
Daytime  Phone 

Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name 


Address 

City-State-Zip . 
Phone 


E 


1  year  (4  issues) 

$12.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

TOTAL 

$12.48 

I 


2  years  (8  issues) 

$20.00 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone 


I 


1  year  (4  issues) 

$12.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

TOTAL 

$12.48 

E 


2  years  (8  issues) 

$20.00 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Gift  giver: 

Name 

Address  — 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I  I   CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
I  I   CREDIT  CARD 

LA  Residejits  add  4%  tax. 
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Chasing  the  storm... 

Vacherie's   Swallow 

Tornado 
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It  was  a  story  that  I  had  heard 
before,  "Millions  of  birds  are 
descending  into  sugarcane  fields 
near  Vacherie,  Louisiana,"  said 
the  caller.  It  sounded  like  so  many 
similar  tales  from  fellow  birders, 
our  own  big  fish  story.  Although 
I  heard  this  story  many  times 
before,  I  never  witnessed  the 
spectacle  myself.  It  was  time  to 
change  that.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
you  should  do,"  said  the  caller. 
"Hang  up  the  phone  and  get 
down  here  right  now!"  And  so 
began  a  friendship  between  two 
avid  outdoorsmen  and  me,  the 
Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  non- 
game  bird  biologist. 

The  tree  swallow  (Tachycineta 
bicolor)  is  a  small,  bi-colored,  iri- 
descent blue  and  white,  aerial 
predator  that  feeds  primarily  on 
flying  arthropods  such  as  flies, 
beetles,  ants,  ballooning  spiders 
and    emerging    adult    aquatic 


insects.  Like  other  birds  with  sim- 
ilar diets,  during  colder  months 
this  species  migrates  southward 
to  ensure  ample  food  resources 
during  the  non-breeding  season. 
Decreasing  temperatures  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  nesting  season 
send  tree  swallows  from  their 
nesting  grounds  in  Canada  and 
the  northern  half  of  the  U.S.  to 
their  wintering  grounds  in 
Florida  and  the  margins  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  as  well  as  places 
farther  south  into  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Louisiana's  wintering  population 
of  tree  swallows  may  be  greatly 
affected  by  cold  snaps,  sending 
birds  farther  south  of  our  state 
should  insect  numbers  be 
adversely  affected.  In  times  of 
extreme  weather,  they  may  even 
ment  their  diet  with  seeds  and 


Millions  of  birds  are  descending  intq_ 
s uga rca ne  fields  near  Vache rie . " 


Photo  courtesy  of  Michael  Seymour 

wax  myrtle  fruits;  the  tree  swallow  is  one 
of  only  a  few  bird  species  that  can  digest 
bayberries. 

Several  days  had  passed  before  I 
could  join  Lawrence  "Squint"  Laiche,  the 
caller,  and  his  nephew  Bret  Acosta  in 
Gramercy,  La.,  about  40  minutes  south- 
east of  Baton  Rouge.  They  had  promised 
quite  an  unbelievable  show  just  days 
before,  but  on  this  November  evening,  I 
was  met  instead  with  long  faces  as  Sqviint 
and  Bret  informed  me  that  the  roosting 
field  in  Vacherie,  La.  had  been  harvested 
that  very  day.  Instead  of  millions  of  swal- 
lows returning  to  roost,  or  sleep,  in  the 
cane  as  they  had  for  several  consecutive 
days,  I  would  be  lucky  to  see  a  fraction  of 
that  number.  But  that  day,  I  was  lucky.  By 
sunset  that  evening,  I  had  watched  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  birds  drop  into  an 
adjacent,  uncut  cane  field  to  spend  the 
night.  Swallows  that  had  been  cruising 
the  Mississippi  River  all  day  where  air 
temperatures  were  conducive  to  flying 


insects  now  perched  and  chattered  inside 
thick  stands  of  cane.  The  sheer  number 
of  birds  alone  was  enough  to  leave  a  life- 
long birder  mesmerized,  but  the  process 
itself  was  perhaps  the  most  fascinating. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  standing  on  a 
dirt,  farm  road  leading  into  a  field  of  sug- 
arcane under  a  near  empty,  blue  sky 
darkening  as  the  sun  falls  into  the  west- 
ern horizon.  At  first,  a  few  tree  swallows 
zip  about  low  to  the  road  picking  off  the 
last  few  insects  of  the  day.  But  within 
minutes  the  sky  is  peppered  across  the 
horizon  with  the  birds  seemingly  milling 
about  in  no  particular  direction.  The 
swallows  may  be  inches  above  the  cane 
stalks  or  a  few  hundred  feet  above  softly 
chirping.  As  the  sky  turns  from  dark 
blue  to  orange  and  red,  a  binocular  scan 
of  the  sky  reveals  swallows  for  miles  in 
all  directions.  Suddenly,  the  flock  begins 
to  form  a  cohesive  unit,  and  the  once 
seemingly  random  motion  is  replaced  by 
a  large  swirling  mass  similar  to  a  funnel 


Outside  breeding  sea- 
son, tree  swallows 
( Tachycineta  bicolor) 
congregate  in  enor- 
mous flocks  wfilcfi  can 
number  in  tfie  fiun- 
dreds  of  thousands  to 
millions.  These  huge 
flocks  can  resemble  a 
dense  tornado  cloud. 
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cloud.  Soon  thereafter,  the  birds  begin 
vocalizing  together,  their  cadence  quick- 
ens, and  without  further  warning,  they 
dive  at  a  near  90-degree  angle  into  the 
cane.  Just  below  the  tops  of  the  stalks, 
the  birds  spread  horizontally  throughout 
the  plants.  The  funnel  cloud  has  touched 
down  in  the  crop  as  a  tornado  with  a  col- 
umn several  birds  thick.  On  that  first 
visit  in  late  November  2007,  1  witnessed 
a  flock  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tree  swallows.  It  was  a  number  of 
birds  that  1  was  simply  not  comfort- 
able estimating;  the  trip  was  a  nice 
taste  of  what  was  to  come,  but  in 
no  way  had  I  expected  to  wit- 
ness such  an  incredible  phe- 
nomenon a  few  weeks 
later. 

Tree  swallow  roosts 
are  frequently  found  in 
cane  fields  and  natural 
stands        of        cane 
throughout  Louisiana 
during        migration 
and  during  winter. 
Historically, 
the  species 
likely  uti- 
lized cane  grow 
ing  along  the 
Mississippi     /^ 
and      Red     / 
rivers    for 

such  purposes  and  probably  still  does 
where  the  plants  are  still  extant.  In  fact, 
natural  canebrakes  are  considered  one  of 
the  nation's  most  critically  endangered 
ecosystems  with  only  remnant,  patchily 
distributed  stands  remaining.  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  described  this  unique 
ecosystem  and  its  rare  inhabitants,  includ- 
ing the  Louisiana  black  bear  (Ursus  ameri- 
canus  luteolus)  and  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker (Campephilus  principalis),  in  an 
article  entitled  "In  the  Louisiana 
Canebrakes"  (1908).  Today,  stands  of 
native  Roseau  Cane  or  Phragmites  in  our 
coastal  zone  may  provide  substantial 
roosting  habitat  for  millions  of  migrant 
swallows.  For  generations.  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron  and 
Vermilion    parishes,     with    its    vast 


marsh  and  expanses  of  cane  has  hosted 
immense  flocks  of  swallows  during  migra- 
tion, especially  in  the  fall  or  winter. 

Depending  upon  the  season,  up  to 
seven  species  of  swallows  may  occur  in 
Louisiana  -  tree,  bank,  rough-winged, 
barn,  cliff  and  cave  swallows  and  the  pur- 
ple martin.  Only  four  of  these  are  com- 
mon nesters  -  rough-winged,  barn  and 
cliff  swallows  and  the  purple  martin. 
Cave  swallows  and  even  the  abundant 
tree  swallow,  are  very  rare  nesters 
in  Louisiana,  and  bank  swal- 
lows simply  migrate 
through.  Most  swallows 
are  cavity-nesting  species 
that  rely  on  woodpeckers 
and  other  cavity  excavators 
or  even  man-made  nest 
boxes  or  other  structures 
for  nesting.  To  be  sure, 
martin  houses  can  be 
found  in  almost  every 
neighborhood  that  recognizes 
the  value  of  these  insect 
predators.  Like  their 
smaller  tree  swallow 
relatives,  martins 
also  form  very  large 
and  very  prominent 
roosts  in  our  state. 
Undoubtedly,  more 
famous  to  birders 
and  non-birders  than 
the  "Vacherie  swallow 
tornado"  is  the  roost  of  purple  martins 
(Progne  sub  is)  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  Causeway.  Some 
sources  estimate  that  100-thousand  to  200- 
thousand  martins  may  roost  on  the  under- 
structure  of  the  bridge  during  the  peak 
activity  in  July.  If  total  population  esti- 
mates are  correct  -  roughly  10  million 
martins  in  North  America  according  to 
Partners  in  Flight  (PIF),  a  bird  conserva- 
tion organization  -  then  one  of  every  50 
martins  on  the  continent  may  be  roosting 
in  Metairie,  La.  on  any  given  night  in  mid- 
July.  Other  Louisiana  swallows  likely 
form  large  roosts  during  migration,  but 
none  have  built  roosts  of  seemingly  myth- 
ical proportions  as  have  tree  swallows  and 
purple  martins. 


Photo  courtesy  of  USFWS 
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In  early  December  2007,  I  received 
another  phone  call  from  Mr.  Laiche.  The 
flock  that  had  been  fractured  in 
November  had  reformed  to  its  previous 
splendor.  On  this  occasion,  I  brought 
reinforcements,  two  biologist  colleagues, 
to  assist  in  estimating  the  number  of 
birds.  The  event  was  similar  to  what  I 
had  witnessed  in  November  -  swallows 
seemingly  magically  appearing  until  the 
entire  sky  is  filled.  On  this  evening, 
however,  there  was  one  very  obvious 
difference  (other  than  an  increase  in 
mosquitoes).  Whereas,  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tree  swallows 
before,  there  were  now  millions.  By  the 
LDWF's  estimates,  we  viewed  some  2 
million  to  5  million  swallows  that 
evening.  Comparing  this  estimate  to 
PIF's  calculation  of  the  North  American 
tree  swallow  population  (20  million  tree 
swallows),  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
world's  population  of  tree  swallows  was 
spending  the  night  in  Vacherie,  La.  It 
became  clear  after  this  event  that  the 
Vacherie  swallow  tornado  is  likely  the 
most  under-appreciated  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  Louisiana. 

If  you  are  interested  in  visiting  this 


stretch  of  the  Mississippi  River,  plan 
your  trip  during  peak  flights  from  mid- 
October  to  early  December.  I  thank 
Bret,  Squint  and  Ken  Prestenbach,  who 
have  tracked  the  flights  for  years,  for 
introducing  me  to  this  awesome  sight.  ^ 


Tree  swallows  nest  In 
natural  tree  cavities, 
man-made  nest  boxes 
or  old  woodpecker 
holes. 


Michael  Seymour  is  the  Louisiana  Natural 
Heritage  non-game  bird  biologist  with  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
This  is  his  first  contribution  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Is  it 


Hey  Doc... 


Contagious? 

Be  sure  your  prey  is  all  that  you  catch 


Sioni  In/ 


JamesLACOUR,  D.V.M. 


Although  not  conta- 
gious to  humans,  a 
"wolf"  is  a  fly  larvae 
which  has  burrowed 
under  the  squirrel's 
skin. 
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t:aboy!  Your  vigilance  under  the  giant 
kory  tree  on  opening  day  has  paid  off 
1.  Just  after  daylight  Mr.  Bushytail 
appears  like  clock-work  and  upon  the 
crack  of  the  .22  he  is  on  the  ground. 
Once  you  retrieve  your  trophy,  however, 
you  notice  a  pecan-sized  lump  under  the 
skin  near  the  shoulder  blades.  What  is 
it?  Is  the  squirrel  safe  to  eat? 
Does  he  have  a  conta- 
gious disease? 
Maybe  the  guys 
at  the  camp  will 
know.  i5' 
This  scenario 
plays  itself 
out  over  and 
over  each 
year  during 
hunting  sea- 
son. Wild 
animals  suffer 
from  a  myriad 
of  diseases,  some 
of  which  may  affect  ^'Sii 
humans.  In  this  particu- 
lar scenario,  the  squirrel  suf- 
fers from  what  is  known  as  a  "wolf." 
This  is  a  Cute rre bra  species  fly  larvae 
which  commonly  affects  squirrels  and 


rabbits.  Many  old-timers  wouldn't  shoot 
a  squirrel  or  rabbit  before  the  first  frost 
because  of  these  "wolves."  The  fly  com- 
monly lays  its  eggs  in  holes  or  burrows 
where  the  animals  have  contact  with 
them.    The  fly  larvae  enter  the  aninial 
and  migrate  through  the  tissues  until  the 
come  to  rest  under  the  skin  where  they 
will  mature  and  eventually  fall  out 
to    continue    their    life-cycle. 
The  latter  part  of  this  life 
cycle  coincides  with  the 
fall  season  and  the 
early  part  of  hunt- 
ing season.   ^ 
Because  the  para-  ° 
site  is  confined  to   " 
the     skin,     after  ^ 
skinning,  the   am-  ^ 
mal  is  safe  to  eat.  ^ 
Squirrels  harvested   >, 
in  the  spring  do  not  c 
often  have  wolves,  as   8 
the  fly  larvae  are  just  o 
beginning  their  cycle.  °" 
Squirrels  and  rabbits  may  also 
have  fleas.    These  external  parasites 
may  be  noticed  in  certain  areas  of  high 
squirrel  or  rabbit  density,  or  may  be 
found  in  suburban-type  areas  with  high 
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cat  and  dog  populations.  The  fleas 
themselves  may  harbor  diseases  such  as 
plague  or  typhus,  which  are  contagious 
to  humans  through  flea  bites.  Fleas  will 
rapidly  leave  a  dead  animal,  therefore  if 
you  kill  a  squirrel  or  rabbit  with  fleas 
simply  hang  it  in  a  tree  for  a  little  while 
or  immerse  it  in  water  to  remove  the 
fleas.  If  you  stuff  the  animal  into  your 
game  bag  before  ridding  it  of  tleas  you 
will  rapidly  acquire  a  bunch  of  hitchhik- 
ers. 

Rabbits  have  been  known  to  be 
infected  with  a  bacterial  condition 
known  as  tularemia.  This  condition  will 
make  rabbits  sick  and  is  contagious  to 
people  via  wound  contamination  when 
dressing  rabbits.  These  rabbits  may 
exhibit  signs  of  depression  and  lymph 
node  and  liver  enlargement.  This  is 
where  the  old  saying  of  "if  it  won't  run, 
don't  eat  it"  originates. 

Deer  hunters  must  also  be  aware  of 
several  conditions.  The  first  one  that  we 
will  address  has  yet  to  be  recognized  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  called  chronic  wasting 
disease.  This  disease  is  classified  as  a 
spongiform  encephalopathy  (similar  to 
"mad-cow"  disease).  The  cause  of  this 
disease  is  believed  to  stem  from  an  infec- 
tious particle  called  a  prion.  These  parti- 
cles are  smaller  than  viruses.  Infection  of 
animals  by  these  prions  causes  sponge- 
like holes  in  the  brain  which  result  in 
neurologic  disease  in  the  animals.  These 
animals  are  characterized  by  weight  loss 
and  may  exhibit  signs  of  drooling,  men- 
tal dullness,  circling,  staggering  or  being 
down  and  unable  to  rise.  Although 
transmission  of  the  disease  to  people  has 
not  been  documented,  contact  with  nerv- 
ous tissue  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  from 
affected  animals  should  be  avoided. 

People  are  susceptible  to  a  condition 
known  as  Creutzfeldt-Jakob  disease, 
which  causes  neurological  lesions  simi- 
lar to  those  seen  in  deer  and  other  ani- 
mals. Scientists  are  still  studying  the 
relationship  between  these  diseases.  It 
should  be  noted  once  again,  that 
although  this  disease  is  present  in  some 
states,  it  has  not  been  documented  in 
Louisiana.  The  Louisiana  Department  of 


Wildlife  and 

Fisheries  (LDWF)  is 
constantly  conduct- 
ing surveillance  for 
this  disease  across 
the  state,  and 
should  be  contacted 
if  deer  exhibiting 
the  signs  mentioned 
above  are  noticed. 
Deer  may  also  be 
infected  with  epi- 
zootic hemorrhagic  Photo  courtesy  of  SCWDS 
disease  (EHD).  EHD  is  a  virus  which 
causes  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  bleeding 
and  weight  loss.  Some  animals  may 
recover  from  infection  and  may  exhibit 
horizontal  cracks  or  rings  on  their 
hooves.  EHD  is  not  considered  to  be 
contagious  to  people,  and  deer  which 
have  recovered  from  infection  are  safe 
for  human  consumption. 

Deer  will  sometime  exhibit  raised, 
dry,  scaly  lesions  which  may  range  from 
tiny  "finger-like"  projections  to  cauli- 
flower-sized lesions.  These  are  cuta- 
neous fibromas  or  "warts"  and  are 
caused  by  a  papilloma  virus.  Cutaneous 
fibromas  are  generally  a  transient  condi- 
tion and  typically  spontaneously  regress 
after  several  months.  The  warts  are  not 
contagious  to  people  and  the  deer  are 
safe  to  eat. 

Many   deer   will   have   lice 
and  ticks  on  them.   The  lice 
are  species-specific 

which  means  that  they 
may  get  on  you  but 
will  not  live  on  you. 
They  will  only  "set 
up  shop"  on  a  deer. 
The    ticks,    on    the 
other     hand,     may 
attach  themselves  to 
the  hunter  and  can 
cause     several     tick- 
borne  diseases  includ 
ing        Lyme        disease. 
Symptoms    exhibited    by 
people    with    Lyme    disease 
may    include    fever,    joint    pain 
fatigue  and  a  rash  near  the  site  of  the  tick 
bite.  In  addition,  the  deer  can  have  keds 


TOP:  In  deer  with  EHD, 
some  may  exhibit 
cracks  or  rings  on 
their  hooves. 

BOTTOIVl:  Another 
symptom  of  EHD  in 
deer  are  raised  lesions 
that  can  found  on  their 
tongues. 
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or  wingless  flies  on  them.  These  keds  are 
approximately  the  same  size  as  ticks,  but 
move  much  more  rapidly.  They  pose  no 
hazard  to  humans. 

Hunting  feral  hogs  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity as  the  number  of  hogs  has  increased. 
Hogs  carry  several  diseases  that  we  need  to 
be  aware  of.  The  first  disease  is  brucellosis. 
This  disease  is  caused  by  the  bacteria 
Brucella  siiis.  This  is  a  venereal  disease  of 
pigs,  but  contact  with  blood  or  reproduc- 
tive tissues  from  recently  infected  hogs 
may  result  in  a  condition  of  people  known 
as  undulent  fever.  This  disease  results  in  a 
high,  recurring  fever  in  people  and  may 
also  be  associated  with  fatigue  and  joint 
pain.  Meat  from  infected  hogs  is  safe  to  eat 
after  thorough  cooking. 

Hogs  also  are  carriers  of  a  condition 
known  as  trichinosis.  This  disease  is 
caused  by  an  organism  called  Trichinella 
spiralis  and  causes  microscopic  cysts  in  the 
muscle  tissues.  This  organism  is  conta- 
gious to  people  through  ingestion  of 
iinder-cooked  pork  and  results  in  muscle 
aches  in  people.  Proper  cooking  kills  this 
organism  and  renders  the  meat  safe  to  eat. 

All  mammals  may  contract  rabies. 
Rabies  is  spread  from  animal  to  animal  (or 
animals-people)  tlirough  contamination  of 
bite  wounds  with  infected  saliva.  Skunks, 


raccoons,  and  opossums  are  considered 
the  major  carriers  of  rabies,  but  bats  and 
other  wildlife  can  harbor  the  disease  as 
well.  If  bitten  by  an  animal,  you  should 
report  this  immediately  to  your  physician. 
If  possible,  the  animal  should  be  eutha- 
nized without  damaging  the  brain. 
Submitting  the  animal  on  ice  for  testing 
may  prevent  you  from  having  to  take  the 
post-exposure  rabies  treatments. 

Ducks  and  geese  harvested  may  exhib- 
it a  condition  known  as  sarcosporidiosis  or 
"rice  breast."  These  animals  exhibit  lesions 
in  the  breast  meat  which  may  resemble  one 
to  hundreds  of  yellowish  rice-grain  sized 
lesions.  These  lesions  are  caused  by 
encysted  protozoal  organisms.  Both  freez- 
ing and  cooking  kill  the  organisms,  render- 
ing the  meat  safe  for  human  consumption, 
although  breasts  with  numerous  lesions 
may  not  be  very  appetizing. 

On  your  next  hunt  be  attentive  to  any 
abnormalities  that  your  prey  may  display. 
Other  than  not  being  appetizing,  diseased 
meat  can  put  you  at  risk  to  catch  more 
than  you  bargained  for.    %i 

Dr.  James  LaCoiir  is  the  wildlife  veterinarian 
zvitli  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  This  is  his  first  contribution  to 
Louisiana  Cotisei-vationist. 


When  cleaning  game  always  rememaer... 

*  Field  dress  animals  by  removing  the  viscera  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Place  carcass  on  ice  as  soon  as  possible.  This  reduces  bacterial  growth. 

•  Trim  areas  of  the  meat  which  may  be  contaminated  with  ingesta  from  the 
animal's  stomach  or  intestines. 

*  Wear  gloves  or  at  least  wash  hands  thoroughly  after  cleaning  game. 

•  Immediately  clean  any  wounds  obtained  when  cleaning  game  and  apply 
topical  anti-bacterial  ointments  under  a  bandage. 

•  If  you  become  ill  within  several  weeks  of  handling  game,  report  this  to 
your  physician. 

*  Use  common  sense.  If  an  animal  looks  diseased,  avoid  handling  it  and 
do  not  consume  the  flesh. 

•  Never  eat  an  animal  that  has  lymph  node  enlargement  or  abscesses. 

If  possible  report  diseased  animal  sightings  to  your  regional  wildlife  biologist. 
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phe  Henslow's  sparrow  is  a  grassland  songbird  that  is  strongly  associat- 
ecF^ith  burned,  open  longleaf  pine  forests.  Its  population  declined  rapid- 
ly between  the  1960s  and  1984.  Since  then,  the  bird's  population  has  stabi- 
lized. Although  Henslow's  sparrows  are  neither  an  endangered  species  or 
at  risks  for  being  listed  as  endangered,  there  are  workings  "behind  the 
scenes,"implemented  by  wildlife  conservationists,  to  help  keep  this  bird's 
name  off  the  endangered  species  list. 

The  plan  of  action,  known  as  the  Wildlife  Action  Plan  (WAP),  serves  as 
a  proactive  blueprint  against  endangerment,  not  only  for  this  grassland 
songbird  but  for  all  wildlife  species  and  habitats  of  concern.  Louisiana  has 
taken  part  in  vast  planning  efforts  to  keep  the  state's  wildlife  species  and 
habitats  viable  and  resourceful.  Currently,  there  are  240  species  listed  in  the 
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WAP  as  species  of  concern.  This  includes 
amphibians  and  reptiles  (45  species  com- 
bined); birds  (69  species),  mammals  (18 
species),  fish  (55  species),  crawfish  (14 
species),  and  freshwater  mussels  (30 
species).  This  group  includes  well- 
known  species  such  as  the  brown  pelican 
and  obscure  species  such  as  the  monkey- 
face  (a  freshwater  mussel). 
What's  the  Wildlife  Action  Plan  (WAP)? 

The  WAP  is  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning document  that  was  written  to  guide 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  in  implementing 
the  State  Wildlife  Grants  (SWG)  pro- 
gram. The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
created  the  SWG  program  to  fund  con- 
servation efforts  at  the  state  level.  Each 
state  wildlife  agency  has  a  wildlife  action 
plan  as  a  framework  to  guide  the  use  of 
those  funds.  LDWF  attempts  to  award 
funding  to  a  broad  array  of  projects 
addressing  different  species. 

The  Louisiana  WAP  describes  the 
state's  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources 
and  types  of  prevention  strategies  need- 
ed to  help  at-risks  species.  Conservation 
efforts   typically   begin   with   research. 


Photo  courtesy  of  LCFW  Researt 

These  projects  provide  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  what  causes  wildlife  species 
to  decline  and  what  habitat  requirements 
those  species  have.  The  next  step  is  to 
test  specific  techniques  that  would 
reverse  causes  of  decline  and  provide 
habitat  needs.  The  final  step  is  to  make 
those  methods  available  to  the  public  at  a  : 
minimum  cost. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  WAP  is 
to  prevent  species  from  becoming  endan-    | 
gered.   The  Endangered  Species  Act  has 
been  an  important  part  of  efforts  to  con- 
serve species  that  have  declined  in  abun- 
dance. The  Endangered  Species  Act  has 
been  expensive   to   implement  and   is 
viewed  as  a  major  regulatory  burden  by    ■ 
some  private  landowners  and  industry.    ' 
However,  conserving  declining  species    | 
before  they  become  endangered   ulti- 
mately saves  taxpayers  money  and  fos- 
ters cooperation  between  governments    ' 
and  the  public. 

What  species  and  projects  are  included       i 
in  the  WAP?  I 

In  addition  to  the  Henslow's  sparrow, 
other  research  examples  include  fisheries    | 
habitat  projects   in   Louisiana's   coastal    I 
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waters.  LDWF  awarded  two  grants 
investigating  how  fish  respond  to 
restored  marsh.  This  information  can 
greatly  enhance  Louisiana's  coastal 
restoration  by  creating  or  restoring  the 
biological  features  of  the  marsh  as  well 
as  the  physical  features. 

LDWF  has  long  recognized  that 
many  grassland  birds  such  as  bobwhite 
quail,  wild  turkey  and  grassland  song- 
birds could  benefit  from  increased 
plantings  of  native,  warm-season  grass- 
es. Many  landowners  familiar  with 
Farm  Bill  programs  such  as 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  or 
Wetlands  Reserve  Program  (WRP) 
would  enroll  land  in  grassland  restora- 
tion, but  standard  grass  drills  can't  han- 
dle the  fluffy,  small,  native  grass  seeds. 
LDWF  used  SWG  funds  to  purchase  a 
grass  drill  designed  specifically  for 
native  grasses.  LDWF  has  partnered 
with  Quail  Unlimited,  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  the  USDA  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service  and 
local  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  councils  to  make  these 
drills  available  to  willing  landowners. 


These  partners  are  providing  technical 
assistance  for  landowners  to  successfully 
establish  and  maintain  native  grasses. 

Since  its  start  in  2000,  SWG  has  hmded 
over  60  projects  in  Louisiana.  The  first  five 
years  of  the  program  provided  great  infor- 
mation about  species  that  we  previously 
knew  very  little  about.  That  information 
laid  the  fotmdation  for  the  WAP.  With  the 
plan  in  place,  LDWF  has  a  blueprint  for 
keeping  common  species  common,  and  to 
prevent  less  common  species  from  becom- 
ing endangered.  LDWF  has  helped  to 
develop  programs  that  encourage  partici- 
pation of  landowners  without  restricting 
their  land  use  rights  or  increasing  regula- 
tions. LDWF  looks  forward  to  the  next 
several  years  of  non-game  conservation. 
The  LDWF  mission  is  to  manage,  conserve 
and  promote  the  wise  use  of  Louisiana's 
renewable  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
SWG  and  tlie  WAP  are  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  diat  mission.  ^^ 

Andy  Ardoin  is  a  biologist  zoitli  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
This  is   his   first  contribution   to    Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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THE  WILDUFE  ACTION 


To  view  the  Wildlife  Action  Plan  in  its 
entirety  go  to  www.wlf.louisiana.gov. 

Birds  were  captured,  banded,  weighed  and  released. 
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The  Questions 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  a 
the  LSU  Agricultural  Center  to  reseai 
Sparrow  conservation  strategy.  Dr.  Phil 
at  the  LSU  Agricultural  Center  and  Ms. 
began  work  studying  wintering  Henslc 
The  objections  were  to: 

1 .  Determine  which  parts  of  Louisi; 
of  wintering  Henslow's  sparrows; 

2.  Determine  how  sparrow  abunda 
ent  burn  regimes; 

3.  Determine  if  certain  habitat  fea 
abundance;  and 

4.  Determine  if  a  Henslow's  sparrc' 
tion  for  spring  migration)  changes  becai! 


The  Answer 

The  results  supported  sej 
components  and  challenji 
answered  with  a  resound: 
Ms.  Palasz  found  that: 

1.  Henslow's  sparroA' 
the  state  over  others.  Wl; 
show  that  Henslow's  spa 
results  of  this  study  found 
west  central  Louisiana  ai 
these  areas  also  support  1 
pine  forest. 

2.  Henslow's  sparro' 
burns.  Sparrow  abundani 
a  prescribed  burn. 
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nges  according  to  differ- 
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y  condition  (in  prepara- 
"lose  habitat  features. 


The  Henslow's  Sparrow  -  a  recent  field  study 

The  Henslow's  sparrow  breeds  in  the  Midwestern  U.S.  and  winters 
throughout  the  Gulf  states  and  southern  Atlantic  coast.  Louisiana  provides 
valuable  wintering  habitat  for  this  species.  Unfortunately,  its  preferred  habitat 
fire  -  maintained  pine  stands  with  relatively  open  canopies  and  abundant 
grasses  -  have  declined  as  a  result  of  fire  suppression,  pine  monoculture 
stands,  and  conversion  to  other  land  uses. 

The  WAP  recommends  two  primary  conservation  strategies  for  the 
Henslow's  sparrow:  1)  Obtain  information  on  the  winter  abundance  and  dis- 
tribution of  Henslow's  sparrow  in  Louisiana;  and  2)  Work  with  landowners 
to  encourage  prescribed  fire  management  and  timber  harvests  to  improve 
habitat  quality. 


Volunteers  were  recruited  to  flush  the  secretive  sparrows  from 
their  grassy  hideouts. 


"leories  about  important  habitat 
ers.  Still  other  questions  were 
For  instance.  Dr.  Stouffer  and 

ndeed  prefer  certain  regions  of 
nany  national-scale  range  maps 
)ccur  throughout  Louisiana,  the 
e  birds  can  generally  be  found  in 
Florida  Parishes.  As  expected, 
preages  of  open  canopy,  longleaf 

[  respond  favorably  to  regular 
?ased  for  the  first  two  years  after 


3.  Prior  research  suggested  that  forest  stand  structure, 

understory  thickness,  and  grass  coverage  would  be  important 
indicators  of  habitat  preference  for  Henslow's  sparrow.  At  the 
statewide  level,  the  birds  like  recently  burned  pine,  which  hap- 
pen to  mostly  be  in  west  central  and  southeast  Louisiana.  At 
the  plot  level,  we  can't  tell  why  they  choose  one  acre  over 
another  similar  acre.  At  the  micro-level,  the  birds  seem  to  like 
spots  with  few  trees,  few  shrubs,  and  a  lot  of  grasses. 
4.  Body  condition  (measured  by  body  mass,  fat  levels,  and 

feather  growth)  did  not  vary  significantly  by  burn  regime, 
region,  or  habitat  features.  This  suggests  that,  while  the  spar- 
rows may  prefer  sites  that  have  been  recently  burned,  this  pref- 
erence does  not  provide  a  condition  benefit. 
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LDWF  EMPLOYEE  RECEIVES  La.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
HONORABLE  MENTION 

Wesley  Guthrie  Perry, 
Jr.,  a  LDWF  biologist  with 
the  Rockefeller  Refuge, 
has  been  chosen  as  an 
Honorable  Mention  in 
this  year's  Charles  E. 
Dunbar,  Jr.  Career 
Services  Program  by  the 
Louisiana  Civil  Service 
League. 

He  along  with  eleven 
other   winners      will    be 
recognized   at  the   50th 
annual    Dunbar  Awards 
Perry  lunchoon        held        on 

January  30,  2009  at  the  Double  Tree  Hotel  in 
New  Orleans. 

Perry  is  a  certified  fisheries  biologist  who  has 
authored  and  co-authored  over  100  publications, 
receiving  several  awards.  Highlights  in  Perry's 
career  as  a  public  servant  also  include  his  dedica- 
tion and  efforts  as  program  manager  at  LDWF's 
Rockefeller  Refuge.  Recently,  he  was  instrumental 
in  setting  up  and  hosting  the  annual  Marsh 
Maneuvers  Program  at  Rockefeller  Refuge.  Sixteen 
4-H  students  came  to  the  refuge  for  several  ses- 
sions in  July  to  learn  about  wetland  ecosystems  and 
the  state's  coastal  restoration  initiatives.  The  pro- 
gram is  in  conjunction  with  the  LSU  AG  center. 
Sixty-four  students  participate  in  the  program  each 
year.  Perry  has  been  a  staunch  proponent  of  edu- 
cating the  public  on  coastal  erosion  issues  through- 
out his  career. 

He  assisted  the  previous  program  manager  in 
making  the  Louisiana's  commercial  alligator  harvest 
program  functional,  especially  the  development  of 
the  computer  programs  to  monitor  commercial 
aspects  (hide  flow,  licensing,  etc.)  of  the  season. 
This  program  has  been  closely  reviewed  at  the 
local,  national  and  international  levels  and  has  set 
the  stage  for  other  states  to  follow.  He  was  also 
among  the  first  in  the  U.S.  to  conduct  fish  farming 
research  in  brackish  water  ponds. 

Guthrie  is  a  past  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Chapter  of  the  American  Fishery  Society  and  the 
Louisiana  Biologist  Association. 
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LDWF  ACKNOWLEDGES  LOSS  OF  FORMER  EMPLOYEES 


Robert  Helm,  a  former 
LDWF  waterfowl  study 
leader  and     Jonathan 

Glascock  a  retired  employee 
with  LDWF  passed  away  last 
year. 

Robert  Helm  began  his 
career  with  LDWF  in  1978  as 
a  district  biologist  and  was 
the  waterfowl  study  leader 
for  his  last  23  years  with  the 
department.  He  retired  in 
2008  and  remained  an  active 

part  of  LDWF's  waterfowl  management  plans  as  a  con- 
sultant until  his  passing.  Helm  lost  his  battle  with  brain 
cancer  on  Sept.  3,  2008  at  the  age  of  57. 

He  attended  Northeast  University  in 
earned  his  master's  degree  in  marine 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  recently  honored  Helm  for  his  30 
plus  years  of  dedicated  service  to  waterfowl,  wetlands 
and  the  waterfowl  hunters  who  hunt  in  Louisiana. 

Helm  is  credited  with  developing  the  wood  duck  nest 
box  and  the  banding  program  in  the  early  1990s  in 
Louisiana.  Beginning  in  1 986,  Robert  flew  winter  water- 
fowl surveys  throughout  the  state,  served  on  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  Council  Technical  Section  and,  most 
recently,  initiated  the  youth  hunt  on  the  north  farm  of  the 
Sherburne  Wildlife  Management  Area  for  recruitment  of 
youth  hunters. 

"The  dedication  of  people  like  Robert  Helm  is  why 
Louisiana  is  known  as  a  Sportsman's  Paradise,"  said 
LDWF  Secretary  Robert  Barham.  "His  influence  and 
voice  helped  conserve  the  sport  of  duck  hunting  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy." 

Jonathan  Glascock  passed  away  on  November  2, 
2008  in  an  automobile  accident.  Glascock  was  was  a 
28  year  veteran  of  LDWF  having  worked  his  whole 
career  in  the  education  section.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  hunter  education  program  and 
worked  tirelessly  to  train  volunteers,  teach  hunter  edu- 
cation and  promote  safe  hunting  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  Jonathan  spent  most  of  his  career  working 
out  of  the  Region  1  Minden  office  but  also  served  as  the 
education  manager  for  some  time  in  Baton  Rouge. 


LDWF  CONFIRMS  La.  COUGAR  SIGHTINGS 


The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  has  received  photographic  evi- 
dence of  the  second  and  third  documented  cougar 
occurrences  in  the  state's  recent  history. 

Private  citizens  sent  trail  camera  pictures  from  two 
different  sites  to  the  department  in  September  of 
2008.  LDWF  Large  Carnivore  Program  Manager 
Maria  Davidson  and  LDWF  Natural  Heritage 
Zoologist  Beau  Gregory  then  conducted  site  investi- 
gations that  confirmed  the  authenticity  of  the  photo- 
graphs. 

The  first  recently  documented  cougar  sighting  was 
in  2002  by  LDWF  Program  Manager  Michael 
Carloss  on  Lake  Fausse  Point  State  Park.  That 
sighting  was  later  confirmed  with  DNA  analysis  from 
scat  found  at  the  site. 

"The  department  interviewed  the  photo  providers 
and  investigated  the  sites  and  photographs.  After 
inspecting  all  of  the  evidence,  we  have  concluded 
with  the  best  of  our  abilities  that  the  photos  are  in 
fact  real  and  of  a  cougar,"  Davidson  said. 
The  first  photograph  was  taken  in  Natchitoches 
parish  on  Sept.  4,  and  the  second  was  taken  in  Allen 
parish  on  Sept.  29.  The  sites  are  approximately  100 
miles  apart,  leading  to  speculation  that  the  same 
cougar  could  be  in  both  photos. 

"Given  the  time  lapse  between  the  two  pictures  lit 
is  certainly  possible  for  a  cougar  to  have  traveled 
that  distance,"  Davidson  said. 

The  department  receives  many  calls  reporting 
sightings  of  cougars  throughout  Louisiana.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  reports  cannot  be  verified  due  to 
the  nature  of  a  sighting.  These  animals  can  move 
through  an  area  and  leave  little  or  no  evidence  to  be 
found. 

The  mountain  lion,  cougar,  panther  or  puma  are 
names  that  all  refer  to  the  same  animal.  Their  color 
ranges  from  lighter  tan  to  brownish  grey.The  moun- 
tain lion,  cougar,  panther  or  puma  are  names  that  all 
refer  to  the  same  animal.  Their  color  ranges  from 
lighter  tan  to  brownish  grey.  Cougars  that  occur  in 
Louisiana  are  protected  under  state  and  federal  law. 
To  report  verifiable  sightings  of  cougars  containing 
physical  evidence  such  as  photos,  tracks  and/or  scat 
please  call  Maria  Davidson  at  337-948-0255  or  the 
nearest  LDWF  Region  office. 


HYDRILLA  TREATMENTS  SHOW  PROGRESS  IN 
BLACK  LAKE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF)  Aquatic  Plant  Control  Program 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
hydrilla  on  Black  Lake  during  the  summer  of  2008. 

LDWF's  Inland  Fisheries  Division,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Northwest  Louisiana  Fish  and  Game 
Preserve  Commission,  treated  3,300  acres  of 
invasive  aquatic  weeds  on  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  water  body  in  June  and  August. 

During  the  course  of  the  summer  spraying 
efforts,  LDWF  utilized  20  technicians  to  disperse 
15,480  pounds  of  herbicide  on  the  3,300  surface 
acres  of  hydrilla  above  and  below  the  LA  Hwy.  9 
bridge.  The  total  herbicide  treatment  included  a 
second  spraying  of  600  acres  below  the  LA  Hwy.  9 
bridge. 

LDWF  expended  $400,000  for  herbicide  at  Black 
Lake,  made  possible  by  increased  allocations  for 
herbicide  application  in  two  successive  fiscal 
years.  In  the  2008-09  fiscal  year,  the  Aquatic  Plant 
Control  Program  was  bolstered  by  an  additional  $2 
million  allocated  by  the  Jindal  administration,  rais- 
ing the  program  budget  to  $8.3  million  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

"The  department  would  not  be  able  to  conduct 
such  large  scale  aquatic  weed  control  projects 
without  the  added  funding,"  said  LDWF  Inland 
Fisheries  Division  Administrator  Gary  Tilyou. 

LDWF  utilized  six  two-  man  teams  in  boats  that 
used  mechanical  blowers  to  distribute  the  herbi- 
cide. A  work  barge  from  Toledo  Bend  was  used  to 
transport  the  herbicide  to  a  central  location  in  the 
lake  and  became  a  central  distribution  point  for  the 
boats. 

Following  the  applications,  LDWF  conducted 
water  tests  to  ensure  the  level  of  herbicide  in  the 
water  was  adequate  to  kill  the  hydrilla.  The  appli- 
cations benefited  from  dry  weather  and  low  water 
levels  that  created  a  low  water  flow  in  the  areas 
treated,  which  allowed  the  herbicide  to  remain  in 
the  treatment  area. 

Hydrilla  was  first  found  in  Black  Lake  in  the  early 
1990s  and  was  causing  numerous  problems  for 
boaters  and  fishermen. 

For  more  information,  contact  Ricky  Moses  at 
318-487-5885  or  rmoses@wlf.louisiana.gov. 
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the  evolving  role  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  enforcement  agents 


NEW  BOATING  REGULATIONS 
DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  LIVES 

By:  Lt.   Rachel  M.  Zechenelly 

The  hunting  season  is  in  full  force 
and  many  Louisiana  residents  have 
bagged  a  limit  of  ducks  or  killed  a  doe 
or  two.  Many  hunters  in  Louisiana  uti- 
lize boats  as  part  of  their  hunting  prac- 
tices and  should  be  aware  of  new  boat- 
ing regulations,  effective  July  1 ,  2008,  that 
affect  hand  tiller  outboard  motorboats  and 
towed  water  sports  participants. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Law  Enforcement 
Division  (LDWF/LED)  researched  boat- 
ing incident  statistics  to  determine  fac- 
tors that  would  reduce  boating  acci- 
dents and  boating  accident  fatalities. 
Based  on  recommendations  prompted 
by  that  research,  new  recreational  boat- 
ing regulations  were  implemented  by 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fishehes 
Commission.  Effective  July  1,  2008, 
anyone     boating     recreationally     in 


Louisiana  waters  should  be  aware  of 
the  following: 

•Anyone  onboard  a  vessel  less  than  16 
feet  (Class  A),  propelled  by  a 
hand   tiller   outboard   motor   is 
required  to  wear  a  Type  I,  II,  III, 
or  V  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved 
personal  floatation  device  (PFD) 
while  the  vessel  is  underway.  A 
hand  tiller  outboard  is  described 
as  an  outboard  motor  that  has  a 
tiller  or  steering  arm  attached  to 
the  outboard  motor  to  facilitate 
steering  and  does  not  have  any 
mechanical  assist  device  which 
is  rigidly  attached  to  the  boat  and 
used  in  steering  the  vessel. 
This  includes  but  is  not  limited 
to   mechanical,   hydraulic,   or 
electronic  control  systems.  But 
any  type  of  electronic  trolling 
motor  is  not  included. 
•Anyone   onboard    a   vessel 
less  than  26-feet  (Class  A  and 
Class  One),  propelled  by  hand 
tiller     outboard     motors     in 
excess  of  10  horsepower,  is 
required  to  use  an  engine  cut- 
off switch  while  underway,  if 
the      outboard      motor      is 
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equipped  with  such  device.  An  engine 
cutoff  device  can  be  described  as  an 
operable  emergency  cut-off  engine  stop 
switch  installed  on  a  hand  tiller  outboard 
motor  and  that  attaches  the  motorboat 
operator  by  an  engine  cut-off  switch  link. 
These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  sail- 
boats and  vessels  engaged  in  licensed 
commercial  activity. 

•Persons  engaged  in  water  sports, 
which  includes  but  is  not  limited  to 
waterskiing,  towing  a  tube,  wake  board- 
ing, wake  surfing,  must  wear  a  Type  1,11, 
III  or  V  PFD.  An  inflatable  PFD  does  not 
meet  the  requirement.  Vessel  opera- 
tors cannot  tow  a  water  sport  participant 
who  is  not  wearing  a  PFD.  Certain 
exceptions  are  applicable  for  marine 
events  that  have  been  issued  a  permit 
by  LDWF/LED  and/or  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

The  LDWF/LED  also  wants  to 
remind  boaters  to  follow  the  Boating 
Safety  "Rules  of  the  Road",  wear  a 
PFD,  and  designate  a  sober  vessel 
operator  to  keep  Louisiana's  waterways 
safe  for  all  boaters.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  boating  regulations  or  boating 
safety,  please  visit  the  LDWF  Web  site 
at  \N\N\N. wlf.louisiana.gov/boating. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Pan  Seared  Duck  with 
Vegetables 

3-4  ducks 

4  cloves  garlic,  mashed 

1/4  c  olive  oil 

1  tsp  thyme 

3  Tbsp  flour 

Ic  white  wine 


mm 


Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 
Clean  and  quarter  duck. 
Season  with  garlic,  salt  and 
pepper  and  thyme.  Pour  olive 
oil  in  saute  pan.  Place  skin 
down  in  saute  pan  and  sear 
for  three  minutes.  Turn  and 
place  in  oven  at  350  degrees 
for  10  minutes  for  medium 
rare  doneness. 

Remove  from  oven  and  pan. 
Add  flour  and  wine  to  pan 
and  whisk.  Reduce  liquid  by 
half  and  place  duck  back  into 
the  pan  for  three  minutes. 

Sweet  potatoes 

2  Ig  sweet  potatoes 

2  Tbsp       butter 
1/4  c         brown  sugar 
1/4  c         chopped  pecans 
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Bake  whole  sweet  potatoes  at 
350  degrees  until  tender. 
Remove  the  skin  and  slice  into 
2  -  inch  thick  rounds.  Top  with 
butter,  brown  sugar  and  pecan 
mixtvire.  Place  back  into  oven 
until  golden  brown. 

Sauteed  spinach 

1  tsp  olive  oil 

2  garlic  cloves,  sliced 
2                bunches  spinach 

*  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Heat  olive  oil  in  sauce  pan. 
Add  whole  clean  spinach,  salt, 
pepper  and  sliced  garlic.  Cook 
until  spinach  is  wilted. 
Plating: 
Place  spinach  on  plate,  add 
potatoes  to  the  side,  top  spinach 
with  the  sliced  duck  and  enjoy. 

Recipe  courtesy  of  Chef  Celeste  Gill 


